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Illustration as Art Subject Matter 


ROBERT D. GOLDMAN 
Art Teacher, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


“TVERYBODY 


down an inch!” 


ready? Measure 

The art class to 
me, as a public school youth of seven, 
was an hour of measuring and cutting 
and pasting. Seemingly my teacher’s 
version of art was far from idealistic. 
As I advanced through the grades I was 
introduced to forms and formulae. I 
was limited by patterns and two-by-four 
standards. I was given no glimpse of 
that glorious world that art can unfold. 
Neither my appreciation nor my creative 
ability was developed one iota. At nine 
years of age I was permitted to draw 
forms—squares, triangles, and circles, 
and this only after careful directions 
from the teacher. At twelve my art 
period was an hour of drawing figures 
and leaves, figures and leaves that looked 
exactly like the forty others in the class. 
At fourteen my public school art expres- 
sion resulted in a color wheel. At 
fifteen in a burst of terms—vanishing 
points, eye level, oblique and angular— 
my public school art education ended. 
Thank Heavens! 

O art, what crimes are committed in 
thy name! Stick figures, color wheels, 
borders, booklets, tracing, measuring, 
drawing, is this art? For the most part 
art in our public schools is still based on 
representation. 
forms and facts. 
tion of technique. 


It is still a copying of 
It is still a considera- 
Drawing is not art; 


it is only a tool of art; a means to an end 
and not an end in itself. Art subject 
matter must be built on a more sub- 
stantial basis than mere representation. 
It should run the gauntlet of all funda- 
mental art qualities. 

Why teach art to children? To 
develop primarily their manipulative 
ability? To make them artists? Or is it 
to make the child’s life fuller by further- 
ing an understanding, love, and appre- 
ciation of the beautiful? Appreciation 
is an essential for a full life. By doing, 
one paves the way for appreciation. 
Art—not busy work, not pasting, not 
drawing, but art, can be taught to the 
child by permitting him to employ art 
qualities in creative expression. If the 
child is to “learn” art he must “‘do” art. 
Spontaneity, life originality, richness of 
color, beauty of form and movement, 
rhythmic line and pattern should be 
goals rather than technique. Our pre- 
conceived ideas over standards of skill 
should not be forced upon the child. 
Freely, naturally, he should be permitted 
pictorially. The 
child’s manifestations should draw from 


to express himself 


his own world for inspiration. These 
pictorial manifestations, these composi- 
tions that convey ideas and stories I will 
allude to from now on as illustrations. 
And in find the ideal 
subject matter for conveying to the 


illustration we 
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NINTH GRADE DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION, 


ROBERT D. GOLDMAN, ART INSTRUCTOR 
child art qualities essential to full appre- 
ciation of the beautiful. 

Illustration is the child’s own voice 
speaking in a beauty-seeking fashion of 
things he knows and loves. It provides 


outlet for creativeness; and to create is 
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man’s birthright. Illustration provides 
for individual differences. Each illus- 
tration is flavored by the child’s own 
personality. Illustration is close to the 
child. Itishe. It draws from things he 
knows, from his world and things close 
to him. Illustration sets up no one 
standardization to which all the mani- 
festations must conform. In the hun- 
dreds of illustrations made by children in 
my classes never were two identical. 

Illustration embodies all art qualities. 
It isa whole and not a part. Illustration 
and composition are synonymous; 
composition is the heartbeat of 
“To compose well is the first duty, and 
the great joy of every true artist.” In 
order to make a successful illustration 
we must call forth the requirements of 
all aesthetic production. 

Besides permitting creative expression 
and conveying all art qualities to the 
child, illustration carries with it other 
values. It is self-evident that illustra- 
tion develops imagination and memory. 
One must lose one’s self in the subject in 
order fully and beautifully to illustrate 
that subject. Illustration necessitates 
full use of the imagination. Often have 
I said ““Make believe—Make believe you 
are the little bear and you behold your 
chair broken into little bits.’’ What an 
unhappy life if imagination isn’t within 
us to tint the edges with golden hue! 

Illustration furthers efficiency, judg- 
ment and skill. Orderly doing must be 
preceded by orderly thinking.  I[llus- 
tration is a means of general education. 
It is powerful in preparing the mind for 
the reception of ideas. It has strong 
correlative tendencies tying up with the 
child’s entire school life. 

Illustration carries with it in its own 


and 
art. 


right great motivating power, because 
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““KILLING THE DRAGON”’ AND “INDIAN VILLAGE’ ARE TWO IMAGINATIVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY NINTH 

GRADE PUPILS OF ROBERT D. GOLDMAN, ART TEACHER, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY. THESE CHILDREN, 

WHO HAVE BEEN GIVEN THE OPPORTUNITY TO ILLUSTRATE STORY SUBJECTS FROM THE FIRST GRADE 

TO THE NINTH, HAVE DEVELOPED AN UNSELFCONSCIOUS EXPRESSION AND FREEDOM OF STYLE WHICH 
NABLES THEM FEARLESSLY TO ATTEMPT ANY TYPE OF ILLUSTRATION 
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it utilizes the child’s interests and 


affords self-expression. Making an ori- 
ginal illustration as an expression of the 
world he knows is an inducement in 
itself to art activity on the part of the 
child. Then again, the whole world, 
particularly children, loves a story; and 
what is illustration but the telling of a 
story pictorially? Illustration has abun- 
dance and variety of subject matter. 
It draws from all life for inspiration. It 
runs the whole gamut of human en- 
deavor—work, play, romance, adven- 
ture—everything! 

Illustration paves the way for other 
art experiences. Recently one of my 
classes was illustrating ‘Hansel and 
Gretel.” In the general “wall’’ criti- 
cism that followed the lesson the pupils 
realized their lack of tree knowledge. A 
tree lesson naturally followed, the class 
going outdoors and sketching trees. In 
the same wall criticism the pupils 
recognized their poor construction of the 
houses. A lesson devoted to the per- 
spective of houses ensued. The tree and 
house lessons were meaningful because 
the children saw the purpose for them. 
Illustration cannot furnish all the art 
experiences essential to the child but it 
»an and should assume a pivot place in 
the art curriculum. 

COURSES OF STUDY IN ILLUSTRATION 
(Specific Aims and Subject Matter for 
Grades One to Twelve) 

In selecting illustration subject matter, many 
Does 
the subject utilize the child’s interests? Is it 
timely and appropriate? Does it permit outlet 
Is it rich in pictorial 


considerations have to be borne in mind. 


for creative expression? 
material? Inasmuch as illustration is such a 
personal thing, it is impossible to set up a 
standard list of subjects. The following specific 
aims and subject matter are presented merely as 
suggestive of the possibilities of illustration as 
art subject matter. 





Speciric Aims—GRaDEs 1, 2, 3 

To give the child the opportunity to express 
pictorially his reactions to the world about 
him, to stories and rhymes of people and things 
he knows and loves. 

To go with him to the world of make-believe, 
with stories and play developing his creative 
imagination. 

To develop his power and control by making 
To assist the child to 
obtain clearness by helping him visualize his 
subject. 


clearness an essential. 


To convey ideas. 

To develop his efficiency and self reliance. 

To acquaint him with art media. 

Stories, Nursery Rhymes, Special Days and 
Holidays and Personal Experiences, Stories 
Selected for their Rhythm, Pleasant Repetition 
of Words and Pictorial Quality for First Grade 
Illustration. 

September: Story, ‘The Gingerbread Man.” 

October: What I’m 
Halloween. 

November: Story, “Thanksgiving Fun” 

December: Christmas Morn. 


Going to Wear on 


“INDUSTRIAL ELIZABETH ”’ 
BY ROBERT D. GOLDMAN’S SIXTH GRADE 


ILLUSTRATION 
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January: What We Do in Winter. 
February: ““The Story of the Three Little 
Pigs.” 
March: “The Story of the Three Bears.” 
April: Nursery Rhymes such as “Humpty 
Dumpty,” “Three Wise Men,” “To Market, To 
Market,” “As I was going to St. Ives, I Met a 
Man with Seven Wives.”’ 
May: A Mother Goose Party 
Supplementary List. 
Personal Experiences—Playing with my 
dog. Where the bunny lives. Sailing 
my boat. 
Stories: “Peter Rabbit.”’ 
Laid the Golden Egg.” 


“The Goose that 


Poems, Rhymes, Stories, Personal Experi- 
ences, Holidays and Special Days for Second 
Grade Illustration. 

September: Personal Experience 
Going to be When I Grow Up. 

September: Story, Little Red Riding Hood.”’ 

October: Personal What We 
Do on Halloween. 

November: Poem, “Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod one Night Sailed off in a Wooden Shoe.”’ 

December: Christmas Story, “Santa Claus 
and His Helpers.”’ 

January: Story, “One Eye, Two Eyes, and 
Three Eyes.” 

February: Holiday Story, ““The Apple Or- 
chard.” 

March: Boo-Boo Tales, “‘A Trip to Fairy- 
land.” 

April: Story, “The 
Mine.” 

May: Personal Experience—Helping Mother. 


What I’m 


Experience 


Goblins in the Gold 


June: Poem, “Sing a Song of Sixpence.” 
Supplementary List. 

White and the 
*Rum-pel-stilt-skin.”’ 
Personal Experience—a Visit to the Circus. 
Holidays: Thanksgiving Time. 


Stories: “Snow Seven 


Dwarfs.”’ 


Stories, Poems, Special Days and Personal 
Experiences for Third Grade Illustration. 

September: Story, “The Lads Who Met the 
Trolls in the Hedale Woods.” 

October: Halloween Night. 

October: Halloween Story, “The Old Witch.” 

November: 
like to do. 


December: Christmas Story, “Mrs. Santa 


Personal Experience—What I 


Claus.”’ 
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January: Poem, “The Frolic of Johnny the 
Stout!” 

February: “Cinderella.”’ 

March: March fun, Kiting, Skating and all. 

April: Story, “Jack the Giant Killer.”’ 

May: “Alice in Wonderland.”’ 

June: The Circus. 

Supplementary List. 

Personal Experiences—Sledding. Playing 
Indians. Playing Pirates. Playing Soldiers. 
Speciric Aims—GRADEs 4, 5, AND 6 

To have the child express pictorially adven- 
ture, heroism, daring, mighty deeds as exempli- 
fied in history and literature. 

By thus utilizing the child’s interests to 
develop his pictorial ability. 

To have the child analyze his picture from a 
standpoint of clearness and strength. 

To emphasize the element of dominance, 
strengthening the child’s sense of composition 
To convey dominance by explaining the 
importance of one thought only in the picture 

Hero Stories, Poems, Geography, Special Days 
and Holidays, Personal Experiences, as Illustra- 
tion Subjects for Fourth Grade. 

September: Personal Experience—Vacation 
Fun—at the shore, camp, boating, picnics, in 
the country, hiking, summer, games, etc. 

October: History, The Story of Raleigh. 

October: History, An Indian Village. 

November: History, Pilgrims’ Life. 

November: Personal Experience—A Thanks- 
giving Party. 

December: Christmas 
Match Girl.” 


January: Story, “Jason 


Story, “The Little 


and the Golden 
Fleece.”’ 

February: Geography, An Imaginary 
Journey. 

March: Personal Experience—My Favorite 
Game. 

April: Poem, “Leak in the Dike.” 

April: Story, “The Boy Who 
Robin.”’ 

May: Special Day, Arbor Day Story, “The 
Wonder Tree.” 

Supplementary List. 

History: Columbus, Hudson, Pocahontas, 


Became a 


Penn's Treaty with the Indians. 
Stories: ““Three Blind Men and the Ele- 
phant. “The Arab His Camel 

‘“Water Babies.” 


and 
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BLOCK PRINTED TEXTILES DESIGNED BY J. EUGENE WEST FOR 
THE ALLIED ARTS GUILD OF MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 
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Personal Experiences—Shoveling Snow. 
Building a Fort. The Ice Cream Man. 
There ‘ Ain’t-No-Such” Out 


West with the Cowboys. 


place. 


Stories, History, Geography, Holidays, Per- 
sonal Experiences as Subjects for Fifth Grade 
Illustration. 

September: Personal Experience 
I’ve Done This Summer. 

October: History, “Life of Daniel Boone.” 

October: Special Day, Halloween, Mischief 
Night. 

November: Holiday, The First Thanksgiving. 

December: Christmas Story, “The Thunder 
Oak.” 


Something 


January: Personal Experience—The New 
Year’s Parade. 

February: Story, “St. George and the 
Dragon.”’ 

March : History, Pioneer Life. 


April: Story, “Some Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood.”’ 

May: Holiday, Memorial Day Story, “The 
Bravery of Richard Kerblay.”’ 

June: Personal Experience 
Supplementary List. 

Geography: A desert scene,and Eskimo life. 

Personal Experiences—The Circus. David 

and Goliath. 


A Hiking Trip. 


The Letter Carrier. 
History, Holidays, 
Personal Experiences, Poems, and Stories for 
Sixth Grade Illustration. 

September: Personal Experience- 
tion experience. 


Literature, Geography, 


-A vaca- 


September: History, The Greeks, The Run- 
ner of Marathon. 
October: History, The Romans, one of the 
Roman stories: Romulus and Remus, Horatius 
of Hannibal, etc. 
November: Holiday, Thanksgiving 
“How Indian Corn Came into the World.”’ 
November: History, The Middle Ages, Life 
of the Middle Ages,Castle, Knights, Jousting, etc. 
December: “The Children’s Crusade.”’ 
January: “The Story of Sir Galahad.” 
February: Holiday, Washington’s Birthday, 
Washington at Yorktown 
March and April: Medieval Project. 
May: Literature, “Treasure Island,” 
Week Illustration. 
Supplementary List. 
Literature: ‘Stories of the Round Table,” 
‘Robinson Crusoe,” “‘Viking Tales.”’ 
Holidays: Halloween Fun, A Christmas 
Story, “A Child’s Dream of a Star,” 
Labor Day Story, “Bill Brown’s Test.” 

Geography: Ship Building, A Trip around 
the World. 


story, 


or Boy 


Personal Experiences—At the Farm. If I 
Were a Pirate Bold. Selling News- 


papers. 
Speciric Aims—GRADEs 7, 8, 9. 


To have the child react to romance and 
chivalry in daily happenings, in special days, in 


literature and history. 


By utilizing the child’s interests and stressing 
arrangement to bring about a greater pictorial 
quality to his manifestations. 





“ROMAN GLORY’ BY MR. 


GOLDMAN'S SEVENTH 


GRADE PUPILS AND “TROPICAL 


SCENE”’ BY THE SIXTH GRADERS ARE FREE-HAND ILLUSTRATIONS OF IMAGINARY SCENES 
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To emphasize line and form and color in 
relation to the page. To have the child consider 
the parts in relation to each other. 

To keep alive his imagination by having him 
project himself in his manifestation. 


Literature, History, Civics, Stories, Special 
Day and Holidays, and Personal Experiences for 
Seventh Grade Illustration Problems. 

September: A Vacation Activity. 

September: Story, “Sinbad the Sailor.” 

October: Story, “Rip Van Winkle.”’ 

November: History, John 
First Printer. 

December: History, 
Magna Charta. 

January: Story, “Aladdin and the Wonderful 
Lamp.” 

February: Washington, A Winter at Valley 
Forge. 

March: “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves.” 

April: Stories of Historic Boyhood. Robert 
Fulton, Frederic the Great, ete. 

May: Joan of Arc, put to death (1431) 

Supplementary List. 

Literature: Village of 


Gutenberg, the 


King John and the 


Grand Pre, from 
*“Evangeline.”’ 


Civies: The Risks of a Fireman’s Life. 


Special Days and Holidays: May Day 
Activities. 
Stories: “Tales from Arabian Nights.”’ 


“Dog of Flanders.” 


History, Literature, Holidays, Personal Ex- 
periences, Stories for Eighth Grade Illustration 
Problems. 


September: Personal What I 
Like to Do Best. 


October: 


Experience 
History, Western Immigration, 
Blazing New Trails, Life of Settlers. 

October: History, ‘Remember the Alamo 

November: Stories of Rustam. 

December: Christmas cards. 

January: Story, ‘‘Snowbound.”’ 

February: School Activities, manual train- 
ing, cooking, school yard. 

The 


venture of Ulysses with the Cyclops. 


Ad- 


The 


March: Stories of the Odyssey. 
Sirens. Ulysses at home, etc. 
April: Easter Parade 
May: “The Stream that Ran Away.” 
Supplementary List 

Literature: “Prince Marco.” 

Holidays: Arbor Day, Christmas story, 

“The Christmas Fairy of Strasburg.”’ 


Personal Experiences—At the Baseball 
Game. Spring games, Volley Ball, 
Handball, Marbles, ete. 

Poems: ‘“‘The One Horse Shay,” “Paul 


Revere's Ride”’ (April 18). 

History, Literature, Anniversaries, and Special 
Days, Personal Experiences, Stories for Ninth 
Grade Illustration Problems. 

September : Personal Experience— My Hobby. 

September: History, A Day in Athens 

October: History, A Day with Caesar. 

October: Literature, “Sleepy Hollow.” 

A New Land 


November: Thanksgiving, 


Pilgrims’ Hardships. 





“DOWN SOUTH” 


BY EIGHTH GRADE ART PUPILS OF THE ELIZABETH, NEW 


JERSEY, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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November: Literature, Knickerbocker’s 
“History of New York.” 

December: History, The Crusades, Religious 
Adventurers. 

January: Literature, “Tales of Epic Heroes.”’ 
“Later Tales of Rustam.” 

February: “Story of Roland,’ Beowulf. 

March: “Story of Siegfried,” Hereward. 

April: Personal Experience—A Visit to the Zoo. 

May: Holiday, Arbor Day, 
Landscape Composition. 

June: Holiday, Field Day. 

Supplementary List. 

History: Greek Myths, Roman Stories, 
Life of the Medieval Ages. 


Imaginary 


Literature: ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,’’ ‘‘Tom 
Sawyer,” “Penrod,” “‘Hansel and 
Gretel.” 

My Town: Social Life, Religious Life, 
Home Life, Business Life, Industrial 


Life, Cultural Life, Political Life, Inter- 
esting Events, Interesting Places, Inter- 
esting People. 


Spreciric Aims—GRaADEs 10, 11, 12 

To have illustrative qualities furnish a back- 
ground for creative expression. 

To have the child strive for greater originality 
and truth. To help him obtain a true apprecia- 
tion of the movement of life, the beauty of 
form, the reality of light and shade and color. 
To have him consider all parts in relation to a 
glorious whole. 

To have his art background serve as an incen- 
tive for a greater seeking after true beauty, and 
a projection into life itself. 


ILLUSTRATION—TENTH GRADE. 
History: Sinking of the Armada. 
Explorations: De Soto, 

Magellan, Raleigh, Drake, 

Ponce de Leon. 

Literature: Pope’s ‘“‘Rape of the Lock.” 
Sheridan’s ‘‘The Rivals.”’ Kingsley’s ‘‘ West- 
ward Ho.” Scott's Dumas’ 
“Three Musketeers.” “The 
Vicar of Wakefield.”’ Tale of 
Two Cities.”’ 

Holidays: Dickens’ 
Spirit of Christmas. 

Personal Experiences—A Walk About Town. 
My Ambition. Timely Cartoons for the 
School Paper. Illustrations to Stories in the 
School Magazine. 


Vasco da Gama, 
Marco Polo, or 


“Tvanhoe.”’ 
Goldsmith’s 
Dickens ‘“‘A 


“Christmas Stories.”’ 


Supplementary List. 
History: Spanish 
Trade Routes. 
Literature: Gray’s “‘Elegy.’’ Sheridan’s 
“The School for Scandal.’’ Farnal’s 
“The Broad Highway.” Pyle’s ‘“‘Men 
of Iron.’”’ Stevenson’s ‘Travels with a 
Donkey.”’” Dickens’ ‘Oliver Twist,” 
“Barnaby Rudge.” 


Galleons, European 


ILLUSTRATIONS—ELEVENTH GRADE. 

History: Boston Tea Party, First Conti- 
nental Congress, Plantation Life, War of 1812, 
Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. 

Poetry: Coleridge’s ‘Ancient Mariner.’ 
Wordsworth’s “ Daffodils.’”’ Matthew Arnold’s 
“Sohrab and Rustam.” 

Literature: Thomas De Quincey’s “English 
Mail Coach.”’ Booth Tarkington’s ‘‘Monsieur 
Beaucaire.’’ Walter Scott’s ‘Guy Mannering.” 
Stevenson’s “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.”’ 
George Eliot’s ‘Silas Marner.”’ 

Holidays and Anniversaries: Easter story, 
“Robert of Sicily.”’ 

City Life. 

Adventure. 

Life in the Air. 

Our City’s Strange Characters. 

Pioneers. 

The Country Store. 

The Garden. 

The Country Road. 

The Country Doctor. 

Decorative Panels. 

High School Ideals, Illustration for School 
Periodicals. 

ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING FOR TWELFTH GRADE. 

Industry: Ship Building, Transportation, 
Iron Works, Building, Subway Construction, 
The New Bridge, River Front Activity. 


Literature: Shakespeare’s Plays. Conrad's 
“Twixt Land and Sea.” Du Maurier’s 
“Trilby.”’ Gogol’s ‘‘Turas Balba.’’ Kipling’s 


‘ 


‘Kim.’’ Cather’s “My Antonia.’ 
Work. 

Play. 

Love. 

War. 

Dreams. 

Ancient People. 

Far-off Places. 

Life of Today 


Sports. 
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Adventure. 

Chivalry. 

Religion. 

Murals for a bank, a school, a theater, a 
stock exchange, a railroad station, a depart- 
ment store. 

Illustrations for school periodicals. 
SUMMARY. 

The purpose in teaching art is to help make 
the child’s life fuller by furthering an under- 
standing, love, and appreciation of the beautiful. 
To do this by having the child employ art quali- 
ties in creative expression after observation and 
consideration of the beautiful in the world he 
knows. Illustration becomes the most vital of 
all art subject matter because it provides outlet 
for meaningful creative expression. 


ee eee 


THE UPPER DRAWING BY A 
SCENE FROM ° 
LUSTRATION FOR THE STORY OF * 





SEVENTH 
‘ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES.’ 


It utilizes the child’s interests. 

It is a natural means of expression. 

It provides for individual differences. 

It develops imagination and memory. 

It embodies all art qualities. 

It furthers efficiency, judgment and skill. 

It is a means of genera] education. 

It has strong correlative tendencies. 

It carries with it great motivating power. 

It has abundance and variety of subiect 
matter. 

It paves the way for other art experience. 


The child’s interests, the timeliness, appro- 
priateness, richness of pictorial material and 
freedom for creativeness, must be fundamental 
considerations in the selection of illustration 
subject matter. 
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BELOW IS AN Il- 


‘ALADDIN’”’ BY AN EIGHTH GRADE PUPIL 


OF ROBERT D. GOLDMAN 
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VIRGINIA 
Oak Park, 


HE social, religious, and economic 

life of any age shows its influence 
in every branch of art. The same is 
true of needlework which when properly 
executed was and is classed as “art.”’ In 
the very beginning, of course, the first 
and most primitive of crafts done by the 
women was weaving of materials for 
clothing. This immediately presented 
the problem of joining two pieces of 
cloth together with the crudest of 
wooden and bone needles and needle- 
work began. In olden times we find the 
Egyptian mothers adorning the sides of 
their tents with embroideries of their 
family histories to be handed on to their 
lads. Then later, following the Anglo- 
Saxons, about the eighth century we find 
them settling down and leading a more 
quiet and peaceful life with the advent of 
Christianity, and we find them turning 
to the crafts, among them needlework, 
along with the nuns and monks who did 
much of the designing, and doing work 
of an ecclesiastical nature. We even 
find mention of some of the nuns being 
chided for not paying more attention to 
their religious duties and less to their 
frivolous needlework. Most of our 
knowledge of the work of those times is 
derived from fragments of work found 
in tombs. We find persons of great 
wealth willing their own personal be- 
longings, such as beautiful robes, to be 
made into church pieces. It is almost 
with a smile that we hear of queens and 
great ladies embroidering rich robes for 
their illustrious husbands, quite a do- 
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The Romance of Needlework 


S. DOAN 
Illinois 


mestic touch utterly lacking in this day 
and age. 

One of the outstanding pieces of those 
times and one with the most romantic 
history was the Bayeux tapestry, which 
was not, strictly speaking, a tapestry, 
since it was a series of scenes depicting 
the Norman conquest of England em- 
broidered on linen. It is a mammoth 
piece two hundred and thirty feet long, 
and is believed by the most noted 
authorities to have been ordered by the 
Bishop of Bayeux for hanging around the 
nave of the cathedral on festival days. 
During the Napoleonic War it was con- 
verted into a covering for a transport 
wagon but was rescued by the police, 
sent to Paris for a while but was later 
returned and exhibited in the Hotel de 
Ville, the city hall, at Bayeux by the 
crude method of winding it from one 
wooden roller to another. In 1842 a 
special building was erected for its dis- 
play where it may still be seen. 

The height of ecclesiastical work was 
reached in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. The world was throwing aside 
the mysteries of paganism and a strong 
religious fervor gripped everyone. In 
the middle of the thirteenth century we 
find the term “opus anglicum” or 
“English work” first recorded in an 
inventory of religious work in a cathe- 
dral on the continent by which we know 
that English embroideries were making a 
name for themselves throughout the 
length and breadth of Europe. This 
term was originally applied to the stitch 
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\ BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF THE “‘SATIN STITCH.’’ THE INTRICATE DESIGNS OF THIS EMBROIDERED 
TEXTILE OFFER EXCELLENT SUGGESTIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL MOTIFS TO BE USED IN MODERN 
NEEDLEWORK. REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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used in making the cheeks and nude designing illustrated in the copes 


parts of the figures. It was a split seed 
stitch worked round and round from the 
outside of the cheek spirally to the 
center. The work mainly reproduced 
biblical scenes, prominent among which 
may be mentioned the nativity and 
crucifixion of Christ, the resurrection, 
the apostles, Virgin Mary, figures of the 
saints, and various angels, the various 
scenes usually connected in one of the 
following three ways: 

1. Intertwining quatrefoils, a 
bination of a square and circle, which 
showed the Byzantine influence in art; 

9 


‘ 
< 


com- 


Gothie arches, which in the copes 
vascaded to the shoulders (often these 
showed more of a Renaissance character) 
or 

3. Intertwining vines, which have al- 
ways held anespecial allure for designers. 

Chasubles, the uppermost garments 
worn by priests at mass; stoles, long 
narrow scarfs with fringed ends, worn by 
priests; maniples, scarfs worn on the 
priest’s left arm; copes or mantles worn 
by bishops and priests over the alb, as 
well as cushions and altar cloths were 
abundant. Gold bullion and precious 
stones were added to further embellish 
the work. 
faults to our experienced eyes, its real 


While the work shows some 


beauty lies in the fact that it shows the 
religious fervor and the real consecra- 
tion, awe and reverence of the 
embroiderers. 
the 


preserved 


Among most important copes 
which the 
Synon Cope, the Cope at Ascoli, the 
the Toledo Cathedral, and 
the Albert 


Museum, the Tree of Jesse. Anyone 


are for us are 


Cope in 


another in Victoria and 


interested in a more detailed study of 


copes will find the various types of 
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mentioned. 
At 


examples of embroidered garments for 


the same time we do find some 


general wear and bannerets for knights 
but the great period for embroidered 
clothing is really later. 

As with all great periods we find a 
decline beginning to show itself in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. 
Though the religious subjects were still 
used, the embroidery itself began to 
show a marked decadency. The figures 
were not as carefully executed, there is 
less attention to detail, and more of the 
material of the background 
Radiating lines and conventionalized 
flowers of rather pleasing design are 
introduced but undoubtedly embroidery 


shows. 


is slipping from its pinnacle. 
the fifteenth century the 
work improves and floral designs are 
introduced entirely 
It 

that 
some 


During 


almost even on 
was inter- 

the late 
very fine 


There 


ecclesiastical garments. 
to learn 
had 
specimens of work of this period. 
was something more of grace in the 
of but the 
feeling was lacking. 


esting to me 


Enrico Caruso 


beauty designs religious 

The reformation, brought about par- 
tially through Henry VIII desiring to 
divorce his wife in order to marry Anne 
Boleyn, influenced the change in religion 
of the church of England from Catholic 
to a definite 


end 


Protestant. This meant 


ecclesiastical vestments and 


Much of it passed into 


to 
religious work. 
private hands or was ruthlessly burned 
for the valuable metals and jewels used 
for materials. Beautiful works of art, 
aside from any religious significance, 
were destroyed in an utterly heartless 
manner although some found their way 
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onto the continent where beautiful altar 
cloths became wall hangings and other 
church embroideries became 
for the lord of the manor. 

The invention of the steel needle in 
1545 turned the entire feminine world 
agog. What a subject for conversation 
it must have been! 


coverlets 


The end of ecclesi- 
astical work brought about a perfectly 
natural result. The workers turned to 
adorning their persons and they gave 
free rein to their imaginations before 
very long. Gorgeous bodices and doub- 
lets, caps, gauntlet gloves, and flowing 
robes richly embellished with embroid- 
eries and precious metals were the vogue 
of the day. The acruements of the home 
were not forgotten and silken coverlets, 
hangings, and curtains were decorated in 
designs based on nature. The saints 
and sinners gave way to flowers, trees, 
birds, snails, butterflies, sea horses, and 
fish. 

We find the noblewomen of this time 
doing very beautiful work. 
Enshrined in their castles, having little 
communication with the outside world 
such as we women of today enjoy, it 
must have meant the whiling away of 
many an otherwise lonesome hour when 
their men folk were away on various 
expeditions for the king or for their 
personal gain. Queen 
credited with introducing the afterward 
famous “black work” or “spanish 
work”’ done usually in outline in black 
silk thread on linen with only the relief 
of some gold or silver thread for emphasis 
on some particular part of the design, 
oftentimes the stem. 


Poor souls! 


Catherine is 


It has never had 
an especial appeal to me but perhaps it 
was a happy change from the over- 
elaborate work current at the time when 
not one petal was omitted from a rose. 


The East Indian Trading Company, 
established long before, showed its 
influence in the design of this period. 
Queen Elizabeth and her cousin, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, were needlework as well 
as political rivals, both of them being 
accomplished needlewomen and it is 
even said that Mary tried to soften 
Elizabeth’s heart while im- 
prisoned by sending Elizabeth gifts of 
Mary’s own handiwork. Queen Eliza- 
beth must have inherited some of her 
father’s, Henry VIII, love of extrava- 


she was 


gance for she is credited with having 
owned three thousand dresses, many of 
which were embroidered. The designs 
were deteriorating again; everything 
was overdone. 

Handwoven tapestry had by this time 
become too slow a process for the average 
person since only a fraction of an inch 
across the width of the loom could be 
woven in a day, but we find the same 
pictorial scenes developed in the petit 
point or peta point as it was misspelled 
at that time, with borders of flowers or 
fruit resembling the tapestry borders, 
and “stuck in”’ 
literally wherever there was a vacant 
The work 


usually done on canvas with the entire 


cherubs and flowers 


space in the design. was 
background covered with stitches, al- 
though I have seen some in the Elizabeth 
Day McCormick Collection in the Art 
Institute at Chicago which were worked 
on satin. 
pictures 


needlework 
Bible 


stories or classics or occasionally we find 


Some of these 


were often based on 
a historical scene such as Charles I and 
his consort under a tree. 

The outgrowth of this was the “ 
work!” 


stump 
Such hideous monstrosities, an 

effect of 
A heated instrument was used to 


embossed overdone needle- 


work! 
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MODERN DESIGNS ARE EXCELLENTLY ADAPTABLE TO TOOLED LEATHER. THE USE OF BRASS AND 
COPPER NAIL HEADS AS ENRICHMENT IS ALSO SHOWN IN THE ABOVE EXAMPLES OF TOOLED LEATHER 
DESIGNED AND MADE BY ESTHER LEMOS FOR THE ALLIED ARTS GUILD OF MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 
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CONSTRUCTIVE 
DESIGN 


LEATHER PURSE 
FULL SIZE 




















A REDUCED ILLUSTRATION OF A FULL SIZE PATTERN OF A MODERN LEATHER PURSE DESIGN 
MADE AT THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, BY WHITE 
COTTON, STUDENT IN THE CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN CLASS 
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emboss the faces or figures after the 
needlework was done. Tent flaps in the 
designs truly flapped, trees grew almost 
life size acorns, and curls were rampant 
on the gentlemen. Letter boxes were 
covered in this way; pearls and beads 
added beautiful 


technique. Pieces of glass and mica 


were in a far from 
were added and embroidery reached its 
depth. This work is usually credited to 
the reign of the Stuart’s. 

The English seemed to have a greater 
interest in a knowledge of tropical birds 
and flowers, which is reflected in their 
work in the Jacobean Period which be- 
gan with the reign of King James at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, 
than the people on the continent of 
Kurope. The work is done in woolen 
yarns usually in soft colors such as vege- 
table dyes produce of blues, blue-greens, 
yellows, and occasionally reds for accent 
notes, on a twill material the warp of 


In 


order for us to understand the develop- 


which was linen and weft cotton. 


« 
< 


4 
little knowledge of the religious senti- 
It re- 
these were days rife 


ment and meaning of these designs 


ments is necessary. must be 
that 
with superstitions and when 
“The of 


beasts, was studied. At the same time 
England would not admit any embroid- 


membered 
a time 


Bestiarta,’’ or symbolism 


eries from India so the English people 
embroidered their own ‘Tree of Life”’ 
designs, adapting them from the East 
India printed bedcovers, or palampores, 
as they were called. In this way we find 
the intertwining tree again coming to the 
fore, which is very similar to the East 
India designs. The hillocks from which 
these trees grow are the improved waves 
of the Chinese designs. In many de- 


signs a hunter, standing for evil, is 
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chasing a deer, representing the human 
soul, with various smaller animals in his 
way hindering him at every turn. Even 
the innocent rabbit, squirrels, birds, and 
butterflies were symbolical of various 
It 


amples showing an utter disregard for 


torments. is true that we find ex- 
the elements of perspective and some 
tropical bird of profuse plumage may be 
weighing down the limbs of some over- 
grown shrub. The flowers on these trees 
bore a certain meaning, the pomegranate 
with seed signifying future life and im- 
mortality, and later, the national em- 
blems,the rose and oak, were introduced. 

This type of design gave an excellent 
opportunity for great originality of 
stitches and with the happy coincidence, 
perhaps of lovely colors obtained in the 
woolen yarns, they are really worthy of 
considerable study as they are probably 
the of 
broidery best adapted to our present-day 
of In the East 
Numdah rugs of today we find the same 


type design in English em- 


type homes. Indian 


monotonous chain stitch used, but in 
these wall hangings of the seventeenth 
century, such as the hanging owned by 
Mrs. Marshall Field, Jr., in the Art 
Institute of Chicago, we find 
the 

worthy of a great deal of study. 


a very 


clever development of stitches 

After the Restoration we find brighter 
colors being used and more sweeping 
curves, perhaps indicative of greater 
freedom, form the leaves, showing the 
underneath side of the leaves and giving 
the embroiderer great opportunity for 
originality of stitches. 

Next we find the samplers coming into 
vogue, although it is true we have dated 
samplers going farther back than the 
seventeenth century ;and quilted work, of 
which we have so recently had a revival 
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was in its early stages. The samplers 
were at first a record of stitches but 
later the designs became more geometri- 
cal and conventionalized. 

During the eighteenth century the 
samplers took on new form and became 
besides a record of stitches more of an 
ornament to a home with the designs 
worked in with no regard to perspective 
but in a more decorative spirit. Also we 
find mottoes, rhymes, and Bible verses. 
Everyone is more or less familiar with 
the quaint samplers of just a few genera- 
tions ago, although they are a study in 
themselves. 

In this age we do not strive to have 
our designs represent painstakingly the 
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their naturalistic 
forms; rather we would like a more con- 
ventionalized design,something toappeal 


to the imagination of the beholder, a 


details of nature in 


fairy tale story of birds, animals, flowers, 
stems, and leaves. We desire to represent 
them as classes and not concern our- 
selves with individual species in which 
the botanist or ornithologist would be 
interested. We may adapt some of the 
ideas, stitches or designs of the historical 
embroideries but as we look upon them 
in an analytical way we find the same 
three qualities are necessary for anything 
to be lasting—good design, good color 
scheme, and beautiful workmanship. 


As we study the old pieces of embroid- 





THIS EMBROIDERED TEXTILE SHOWS THE INFLUENCE OF THE ORIENT AND THE STUDY OF 





THE ‘‘BESTIARTA,’’ OR SYMBOLISM OF BEASTS. 
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TWO PIECES OF SUEDE LEATHER CRAFT BY ESTHER LEMOS FROM THE STUDIOS OF THE ALLIED ARTS 
GUILD, MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA, SHOWING THE APPLICATION OF GESSO OR RELIEFO TO SUEDE 
LEATHER AND THE LACING TOGETHER OF SUEDE SCRAPS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF A PURSE 
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ery and realize what an important influ- 
ence the social, religious and economic 
life of any age has upon its art, we 
wonder what imprint our present day 
will leave upon the generations to come. 
With the leisure time and general 
prosperity of all classes it should be 
worth while. 

The accompanying designs are ex- 
of the present-day type of 
stitchery. They are intended for pillow 
tops, workbags, or wall plaques. It 
should be remembered that with a light 
background the large masses in the 
design should be in the darkest values, 
or with a dark background the large 
masses should be in the lightest values. 
Also with a light background the brighter 
accents in the smaller parts of the 
design, such as the centers of flowers or 
leaves with the brightest spot at or very 
close to the center of interest. The 
borders should be worked in the pre- 
dominating colors of the design and the 
finishing touches, so important in this 


amples 





TAPESTRY FRAGMENT, REPRODUCED BY 
COURTESY, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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HAND-EMBROIDERED TAPESTRY, 
COURTESY, ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


type, should be carefully worked out. 
Large and small glass or wooden beads 
may be added and cords of crewel yarns 
will be to harmonize. A _ great 
variety of stitches best adapted to the 


sure 


type of work, space, and preference of the 
worker may be used; among them the 
chain, split chain, blanket stitch, feather 
stitch, back stitch, fish bone, Rouma- 
nian, knotted stitch, basket, braid, her- 
ringbone, rope, overcast, Cretan, and a 
hundred and forty or so others de- 
by Mrs. Archibald Christie in 
Samplers and Stitches. 


scribed 
This is the most 
complete book on needlework which | 
have just recently discovered. 
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COMMONPLACE SUBJECTS, A BUNCH OF BANANAS, AND A SLICE OF ONION, MAKE 
EFFECTIVE AND INTERESTING CAMERA STUDIES FOR EDWARD WESTON Ol! 
CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 
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THE TEXTURE OF A CABBAGE LEAF AND A CROSS SECTION OF A CABBAGE 
ARE REVEALED AS INTRICATELY BEAUTIFUL BY EDWARD WESTON 8S CAMERA 
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A SEASHELL, AN ERODED ROCK FORMATION, A GNARLED CYPRESS AND A SHINY PEPPER. 
EDWARD WESTON INTERPRETS THE BEAUTY OF TEXTURE, DETAIL, AND LIGHT AND SHADE IN 
HIS PHOTOGRAPHS 
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A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE BY FRED FISHER, JR., ART STUDENT, DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 
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NATIVE DESIGNS OF THE MAORIS OF NEW ZEALAND ARE DRAWN FOR THE “‘SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE” 
BY PUPILS OF MOLLY C. STEWART, ART MISTRESS, GIRLS’ COLLEGE, NELSON, NEW ZEALAND 
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The Art of the Maoris of New Zealand 


MOLLY C. STEWART 
Art Mistress, Girls’ College, Nelson, New Zealand 


HE colored people of New Zealand, 

the Maoris, are a highly attractive, 
intelligent people, well-built, strong and 
athletic.. They came to these green, 
fertile islands from ‘‘ Hawaiki’’ in about 
the year A.D. 1350 and until the arrival 
of the white man in 1804 they had no 
connection with the outside world, and 
have developed into what they are 
entirely upon their own lines. Thus 
their ornament is entirely of their own 
making and though often grotesque has 





a purity of line and geometric exactness 
which is not often found in native 
ornament. 

Their art takes the form of carving in 
wood, stone, bone, and human flesh. 
Their tools were made from stone, shell, 
and bone; iron has been used only since 
the arrival of the Pakeha (white man). 
Natural clays and vegetable stains were 
all they used to color and preserve their 
work. The designs do not vary greatly 
and some of the tuhituki, or painted 


A MAORI HOUSE, SHOWING THE INTRICATE CARVING WITH WHICH NATIVES DECORATE THEIR HOMES 
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scroll patterns, are immeasureably an- 
cient. These were painted in red, 
(Whereo), black (Pango), and white 
(Ma) upon the rafters of their houses 
(whare). 

The taniko designs were woven in a 
linen made from New Zealand flax, upon 
the edges of their cloaks, a garment 
worn very much in the same way as a 
Roman toga. 

Maori art answers to all the require- 
ments of good decorative design; name- 
ly, it conforms to structural conditions, 
satisfies the space or surface which it 
occupies and is appropriate to the object 
to which it is applied. 

Everything was ornamented but 
never at the cost of its usefulness. The 
human face and form was wonderfully 
tattooed and the process was a test 
of great endurance. Both men and 


women were willing to undergo this 


painful operation in the cause of beauty. 

The pierced wood carving of the 
Maori is much too difficult to be copied 
by school children and needs an expert 
draughtsman to get the accuracy of the 
native craftsman. 

It must be understood that the Maori 
is in every way an equal of the white 
man. He is quick to learn and has 
placed himself at the top of many pro- 
fessions; he is a good farmer and a keen 
enthusiast over games, but this equality 
with the white man has tended to make 
him forget his old arts and crafts and to 
use European substitutes so that today 
there is very little genuine carving out- 
side museums and private collections. 
This explains why the accompanying 
photograph of a Maori whare has so 
much of the Pakeha (white man) about 
it. But it will serve to show the reader 
the rafter designs and the carving. 





MOTIFS FROM MAORI CARVINGS, DRAWN FOR ‘‘THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE” BY PUPILS 


OF GIRLS’ COLLEGE, NELSON, NEW 


ZEALAND. 


MOLLY C. STEWART, ART MISTRESS 
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CUT PAPER MODERN ART INTERIORS BY THE GRADE PUPILS OF THE PORT HURON 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PORT HURON, MICHIGAN NAN K. WILEY, ART SUPERVISOR 


The School Arts Magazine, June 1932 








THE MODERN INTERIOR PROBLEM FOR THE ART CLASS REQUIRES NEW LINES AND 
FOR FURNITURE, WALL DECORATIONS AND FLOOR COVERINGS. THIS IS AN INTERIOR DESIGN 
BY A GRADE PUPIL OF NAN K. WILEY, PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


FORMS 
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MAORI DESIGNS HAVE A WIDE VARIATION OF PATTERN THESE DESIGNS DRAWN ESPECIALLY 
FOR ‘‘THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE’ BY THE PUPILS OF GIRLS’ COLLEGE, NELSON, NEW ZEALAND 


The School Arts Magazine, June 19 
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Modern Interiors by Grade Children 


NAN K. WILEY, Supervisor; MRS. LAURA HEALD, Teacher 
Port Huron, Michigan 


IB erste of obtaining a little 
variety and wishing to stimulate 
interest and keep abreast of the times, 
we decided to introduce a little modern- 
ism into our study of interiors. Of 
course we have been giving this phase of 
the work due consideration in the junior 
and senior high schools for some time, 
but it was not until last year that we 
attempted it in the grades. 

We found it difficult to 
simplify the subject sufficiently for small 
children to grasp, but by confining the 
problem to one wall elevation and one or 


somewhat 


two articles of furniture, and by giving 
definite and explicit directions we were 
able to obtain quite satisfactory results. 

We were unable at first to allow as 


much freedom of expression as we would 
have liked but at least we succeeded in 
arousing considerable enthusiasm and 
interest. 

We confined ourselves to the usual 
procedure in the preliminary prepara- 
tion, i.e., children were instructed to 
read articles on interiors in library books, 
and asked to bring to class clippings 
of period furniture for discussion and 
Color, line, 
ability, and arrangement of furniture, 
rugs, wall coverings,and accessories were 


criticism. balance, suit- 


discussed. 

Here 
thought might be of interest to other 
grade teachers. 


are a few samples which we 


These were made by 
fifth and sixth grade children. 





A FREE-HAND CUTTING BY A GRADE SCHOOL PUPIL UNDER THE ART 
SUPERVISION OF BESS ELEANOR FOSTER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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ABOVE, TWO LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTS FROM LINDSAY, CALIFORNIA, SUNSHINE WILLIAMS, 
INSTRUCTOR. BELOW, A BLOCK PRINT FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO “SUMMER 
SCHOOL REVIEW.” J. C. THOMAS, INSTRUCTOR 
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POTTERY FORMS MADE BY ELESIO CORNEJO FOR THE ALLIED 
ARTS GUILD OF CALIFORNIA, MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 





BLOCK PRINTED SUEDE LEATHER PURSES, THE NEW LEATHER CRAFT, BY 
HELEN AMPHLETT, FROM THE STUDIOS OF ALLIED ARTS GUILD OF CALIFORNIA 
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Folklore and an Art Problem 


LUCY E. STONE 


Department of Training, State Normal School, New Haven, Connecticut 


OLKLORE brings much delight and 

pleasure to children of the inter- 
mediate grades. Tales from the peasant 
life of Europe, from the blacks of Africa, 
from Scandinavia, from Japan, from the 
astern end of the Mediterranean and 
from their own beloved Indians and 
negroes, offer a rich heritage in which 
children love to linger. 

Never have the collections of tales 
themselves been so beautifully selected, 
compiled, printed, and bound, and so 
gorgeously illustrated. Skazhi, Tales and 
Legends from Old Russia, by Ida Zeitlin, 
illustrated by Theodore Nedejen, was a 
general favorite. The brilliant illustra- 
tions and beautiful block prints furnished 
the children with a wealth of pleasure 
and appreciative joy. Russian Wonder 
Tales, by Post Wheeler, contained twelve 
of the famous Bilibin illustrations in 


Two much-loved and much-used 
volumes were the ever delightful Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, edited by Frances Jenkins 
Olcott and illustrated by Rie Cramer, 
and Flora Annie Steele’s collection of 
retold stories, English Fairy Tales, illus- 
trated by Arthur Rackham. 

The handling and reading of such 
lovely material inspired us with the wish 
to have something permanent as a record 
of our folklore unit. Each one of us 
selected our favorite folktaleand thought 
out an idea which by illustration would 
represent the story. Among the best 
loved stories were “Tikki Tikki Tembo,”’ 
a Japanese fairy story; “Master of All 
Masters,” from the collection English 
Fairy Tales, by Steele; “The Magpie 
and the Greedy Spider” and ““The Town 
Where No One Slept,” from Eric Berry’s 
delightful group of African stories, Black 


color. 
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Folk Tales, and “The Three Magic 
Arrows” from Wigwam Evenings. 

Working like beavers, the children 
evolved designs that finally withstood 
the most pointed criticisms of their 
classmates. Problems of balance, and 
rhythm, placing, massing of light and 
dark, point of interest, appropriateness 
of idea, were all discussed with much 
wagging of heads but with a keenness of 
understanding and a certain nicety of 
feeling that was a joy to their teacher’s 
heart. 

The ideas developed by the children 
were rich in interest because the results 
were so curiously characteristic of the 
individual designers and ranged through 
the whole field from naturalistic to the 
most conventional design. 


At last we were ready for the fun of 
cutting the design on 6- x 4-inch linoleum 
blocks. A bottle of mercurochrome took 
the place of honor for a few days but 
there were no casualties among the 
linoleum blocks which were successfully 
printed on colored newsprint to be used 
for a temporary frieze around the room. 

Our final problem was the printing of 
a piece of material for a wall hanging. 
After much discussion and much shop- 
ping we finally bought one and a quar- 
ter yards of rust-colored heavy linen. 
This provided the warm tone our room 
needed and a suitable texture for the 
printing itself. A preliminary step was 
the arranging of the paper prints on a 
sheet of paper the exact size of the linen. 
Here again were problems of balance, 





THE WELL-KNOWN FABLES OF THE ANT AND THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE FOX AND THE STORK ARE 
DESIGN MOTIFS FOR SURFACE PATTERNS BY PUPILS OF MARGARET WELLS, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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massing of light and dark,and rhythmical 
repetition of mass. The prints were at 
last arranged to the satisfaction of a 
most exacting group of critics and the 
actual printingof the linenaccomplished. 
The folktale fabric required due cere- 
mony for its hanging. It was no longer 
an art problem or a mere decoration; it 
had become a part of the real life of the 
classroom. A committee group arranged 
the following program for the official 
dedication: 
“Tikki Tikki Tembo,” a Japanese tale 
retold by one of the children. 


Two Negro Spirituelles: “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot” and ‘Go Down 
Moses,” by the entire group. 


“The Magpie and the Greedy Spider,” 
retold by one of the children. 


’ 


“The Moon Drops Low,” an 
melody sung by a guest. 


“Master of All Masters,” a story 
dramatized, costumed, produced by a 
group of ten children. 


Indian 


Two Spanish California melodies: ‘“The 
Shoemaker” and ‘“ Papa Quelele,’’ by 
the entire group. 





CLOWNS IN ALL-OVER PATTERNS BY PUPILS OF MARGARET WELLS, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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SURFACE PATTERNS BY ELSIE ARIEL PARKMAN’S ART PUPILS, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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THE UPPER PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS SCHOOLBOYS WITH DRAWINGS OF HORSES MADE AFTER THREE 
HALF-HOUR LESSONS. BELOW IS A FARM UTILIZING THE PUPILS’ PRACTICE IN DRAWING ANIMALS. 
JESSIE TODD, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 
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ABOVE: ANIMALS MODELED IN CLAY. LEFT, FIRST GRADE PUPILS UNDER MISS TODD DISPLAY FREE- 
HAND CUTTINGS OF HORSES. RIGHT, A FIRST GRADE BOY MAKES TWO HORSES AND A WAGON OUT OF 
WOOD AFTER PRACTICE LESSONS IN DRAWING HORSES 
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TOTEM POLE DESIGNS BY PUPILS OF GRACE PAUL HARLAN. USING THESE DRAWINGS AS A PATTERN 
THE CHILDREN MODELED TOTEM POLES FROM CLAY AND PAINTED THEM WITH SHOW CARD COLORS. 
SIXTH GRADE, ST. CECILIA’S SCHOOL, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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THESE CUT-PAPER BUILDINGS ARE DESIGNED TO TEACH THE PUPIL PERSPECTIVE AND THE NECESSITY 
FOR A GOOD PATTERN OF BLACK AND WHITE. GRACE PAUL HARLAN, ST. CECILI 4’s SCHOOL, OMAHA, 
NEBRASKA 
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Double Stroke Lettering 


FRANK B. ELL 


Stanford University, California 


As shown in the accompanying illus- 

tration an effective and unique 
style of lettering can be obtained by 
making double strokes with a single 
point. 

The double strokes are used to make 
the shaded or wide strokes of the 
letters. 

The effect is different from that ob- 
tained by any other method and is done 
in a direct manner, although beginners 
may use top and bottom guide lines to 
keep the direction of writing straight 
and the heights of letters somewhat 
uniform. 

The slight variation of each line of the 
double stroke and the absence of serifs 


contribute largely to the character of this 
lettering. 

The principal strokes or double strokes 
are five in number and are vertical, right 
and left oblique, and right and left 
curved. 

The principal strokes should be prac- 
ticed as a separate exercise which will 
give facility to the hand in making the 
letters. 
erate writing without the need of time- 


The style is adapted to delib- 


taking preliminaries and finishings. 

It is an entertaining and quick way of 
studying lettering, a good method for 
young students, and can be developed 
into an effective and useful style to be 
used by anyone. 





THIS COWBOY IS A BLUE 
FREE-HAND CUTTING BY 
OF EDITH M. TREIBER, NAMPA, IDAHO 
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THE RHODIAN GOOSE IS THE MOTIF FOR A BLOCK PRINT CALENDAR PAGE DESIGNED IN THE 
TERRE HAUTE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA. JULIA H. DUENWEG, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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PAGE. JULIA H. DUENWEG, ART INSTRUCTOR, 
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BIRDS AND ANIMALS, DECORATIVE AND IMAGINATIVE, DECORATE EACH CALENDAR 
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TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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CUT-PAPER TRAVEL POSTERS BY PUPILS OF MARGARET HAWLEY, 
ART INSTRUCTOR, BRYANT SCHOOL, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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RUTH ROBERTS, 7B TEACHER, BOISE, IDAHO 


BIRD DESIGN IN BLACK AND WHITE BY A 7A PUPIL OF MARGARET KESSLER, BOISE, IDAHO 
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COLOR CHARTS USING OBJECTS OF INTEREST TO CHILDREN TO ILLUSTRATE PRIMARY, BINARY, AND 
INTERMEDIATE COLORS, INSTEAD OF THE USUAL UNINTERESTING WHEEL. MRS. MARIE KUHL, ART 
INSTRUCTOR, OQAKLAND SCHOOL, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
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TWO POSTERS BY GRADE ART PUPILS OF EMMA RANCK, BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Correlation of Latin and Art 


EDITH McCOY 


Supervisor of Art, Newark, Ohio 


be OUR junior high schools, one 

semester of Latin is required of every 
eighth-grade pupil; last year, in our new 
Roosevelt School, Latin and art joined 
hands, moving along happily together, 
one complementing the other. 

The Latin instructor in Roosevelt 
conceived the idea that a Latin animal 
book would be an interesting and helpful 
feature in her work, but too great an 
undertaking unaided. So, she sought 
the art teacher who listened, looked with 
favor upon the project and immediately 
began casting about for ways and means 
for carrying it out. 

The plan of procedure follows: 

First, catching the animals. That 
done with a Latin-English dic- 
tionary on her knee and a pencil and 
notebook in hand. Late bedtime found 
quite a menagerie corralled ready for 
service. There was something belonging 
to the animal kingdom for every letter 
of the Latin alphabet and for several of 
them, quite a lengthy list. 

Second, deciding about the size and 
arrangement of the pages and the 
kind of paper to be used for them. 

A copy of C. B. Fall’s Animal Book 
had just come to the art room desk and 
proved to be a very present help in time 
Not only now, but later on, 
when the real work began, did it do good 
service. 


was 


of stress. 


Its pages gave suggestions for 
pleasing arrangement for ours and one 
that was easy for the children to ac- 
complish. Our school packets contained 


quite an assortment of lightweight 


colored paper, sometimes called Rain- 
bow paper, and a goodly number of 
gray manila sheets. All were nine by 
twelve inches in size. The colored paper 
cut into seven by nine inch pieces would 
make good working surface for animals 
and letters, and the gray, pleasing 
mounts for these. 

Third, the binding. It seemed wise 
not to fasten the pages together in book 
form but to keep each one separate, and 
to make a portfolio for holding them. 
We felt that the quality of the work 
could be kept to a higher standard by 
doing this. Many pupils work slowly, 
and twenty or more pages completed in 
one semester is no mean accomplish- 
ment for any pupil, when art time is but 
one hour each week. 

Our preliminary preparations having 
been attended to, we were ready to begin 
work. The first class came into the 
Art room agog with interest. The dis- 
creet word dropped in season had done 
this. 

The alphabet was on the blackboard. 
Each letter was followed by a list of 
Latin names of animals with their 
English equivalents appended. It took 
a little time to transfer this to note- 
books; then the rest of the period was 
given to a heart-to-heart talk 
between teacher and pupils regarding 
the work in all its phases. Even the 
portfolios had their inning and were 
virtually begun, for our good paper 


over 


cutter worked overtime that very day 
and several other days after school, 
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FOUR PAGES FROM THE LATIN ANIMAL BOOK IN WHICH 


ART AND LATIN WERE 
CORRELATED SUBJECTS. EDITH McCoy, 


ART SUPERVISOR, NEWARK, OHIO 
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cutting a great heap of discarded 
theater posters into ten by thirteen inch 
pieces and into back strips one-half inch 
wide and thirteen inches long. 

The children began scurrying around 
at once for big pieces of heavy wrapping 
paper which they washed over with 
water color, crumpled up tightly in their 
hands and after straightening out and 
pressing with a hot iron at home laid 
aside for portfolio covers. 

The binding was not made a class 
Most of the class had done 
such work before; there was little that 
was new init for anyone. Some of it was 
done at home where ofttimes the grown- 
ups became very much interested. Bits 
of it were done in class, after other 
work of the period had been completed. 

When the children came to the class- 
room the next week, each one chose the 
animal he wished to illustrate first and 
the colored paper he deemed 
suitable for his work. Rana, the frog, 
seemed to jump much better on green 
paper; Anas, the duck, swam 
easily on yellow; while Leo, the lion, 
opened his mouth to roar more fero- 


problem. 


most 


more 


ciously when a sheet of orange was given 
to him. 

The colored papers were used with the 
long edges vertical. A space two and one- 
half inches deep was ruled off the lower 
part for holding the letter and the list 
of words it headed which were to be 
written later children’s Latin 
vocabularies increased. 

This dividing line and the edges of the 
paper were painted black. An eighth of 
an inch was the width decided upon for 
this but some of the brushes had a sad 
time adhering to this rule. 

Papers, books, and magazines were 
searched for animal pictures, as most of 


as the 


our work had to be done from these. 
One or two stuffed specimens appeared 
in the class and a few times a “really 
truly”’ came to have his picture made 
and thus relieve the monotony. A few 
of the young folk sketched their own 
dogs, cats, parrots, and other pets at 
home. 

A few instruction and 
direction preceded every working period. 
Then, animal characteristics were dis- 
and easy ways of achieving 
change of position or expression were 
illustrated on the blackboard. 

The animals were traced onto 


minutes of 


cussed 


the 
colored paper and painted around with a 
heavy black outline. Necessary features 
and markings were added and a simple 
setting given; then the letters were put 
in place. 

We used plain block letters, made 
first on quarter-inch cross section paper, 
eight blocks tall and five blocks wide. 
These were traced onto the left side of 
the space set apart for the working and 
painted black. 

Only a few children completed their 
alphabets and those who did treasured 
their work. It was hard indeed to 
secure the few pages that accompany 
this article. Dr. Dean, head of the 
Latin department in Denison, our own 
university, asked for a set for classroom 
use and almost grudgingly they were 
handed over for him. 

The art side of this project has been 
emphasized here, but in the room adjoin- 
ing, the Latin had its stress. As the 
children learned new words these were 
added to the lists beside their letters. 
No effort was made to find unusual 
words; occasionally some daring ad- 
venturer sailed into uncharted seas 
returning with strange new words that 
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he added to his list with much gusto. This year Latin and art are again 

Thus vocabularies were strengthened correlating and at this stage of the game 
and lengthened. We call the experiment a successful finish isin prospect. At any 
a success. rate, we all like this working together. 
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FREE-HAND ANIMAL CUT-OUTS WERE BLUE PRINTED BY A 
THIRD GRADE PUPIL OF EDITH M. TREIBER, NAMPA, IDAHO 
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PRIZE WINNING POSTER ENTERED IN A SAFETY POSTER CONTEST IN BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA. SUB- 
MITTED TO “‘THE SCHOOL ARTS MAG AZINE’’ BY ELEANOR KING TUGGLE, MARION COLLEGE, MARION, 
INDIANA 
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SAFETY POSTERS ARE AN EXCELLENT MEANS OF VISUAL EDUCATION POSTER CONTESTS AROUSI 
INTEREST AND CORRELATE THE ART DEPARTMENT WITH THE PUBLIC SAFETY CAMPAIGNS ELEANOR 
K. TUGGLE, MARION COLLEGE, MARION, INDIANA 
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HE RODE FIRST 
ON THE 


THEN IN THE 


AN EIGHTH GRADE SAFETY POSTER FROM THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 
INDIANA. ELEANOR KING TUGGLE, MARION COLLEGE, MARION, INDIANA 
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WARNING POSTERS INTEREST SEVENTH 


CHILDREN IN PROMOTING 


PUBLIC SAFETY. 
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A SIXTH GRADE SAFETY POSTER WORKED OUT IN CUT PAPER. 
ELSIE NELSON, RUSSELL SCHOOL, ARLINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


TWO SURFACE PATTERNS WITH A FLOWER MOTIF BY 
PUPILS OF MARGARET WELLS, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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RAFFIA TOYS FROM GERMANY. SCHOOL CHILDREN MAY 
BE INSPIRED TO IMITATE THIS CLEVER RAFFIA WORK 


























POTTERY DESIGN AND STILL LIFE STUDIES ARE COMBINED IN THESE CUT 
PAPER VASE GROUPS BY PUPILS OF MARGARET WELLS, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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AN AIRPLANE HANGAR, LANDING FIELD, AIRPLANE MODELS, AND AN OLD TIME MINIATURE COACH 
SHOWN ABOVE ARE FEATURED EXHIBITS AT THE UP-TO-DATE SCHOOL ART EXHIBITION PHOTO- 
GRAPHED BELOW. CYNTHIA REYNOLDS, ART SUPERVISOR, MAYWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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New Books Relating to Art 


A BC Book by C. B. Falls. Publishers, Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


‘4 is for Antelope,” “‘B is for Bear,’ “‘C is for 
Cat,” “‘D is for Duck”’—there is no doubt about it. 
The two-inch letters and six-inch animals say so. 
Every child—and there are lots of them—who has 
had this book now knows his alphabet and these 
animals when he sees them. And what a good time 
he had looking at them! Great big, bold drawings, 
printed in wonderful colors—four colors—from 
wood blocks—no screen, no tints—just solid colors. 
Children go wild over this book and always will as 
long as it is published. It is a picture book for the 
whole family, just as the ‘“‘Jacket”’ says. 


SAMPLERS AND Stitcues, by Mrs. Archibald 
Christie. Publishers, B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London, 
and E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. Price, $10.00. 

This is a handbook of the embroiderer’s art, in its 
second edition; 144 pages, 7! x 1014 inches, over 300 
illustrations. 

To attempt a ‘‘review”’ of this book would require 
a complete statement of the wonderful art of em- 
broidery. The book itself does that. Englishwomen 
are proverbial in their ability and disposition to 
beautify their homes by their own handiwork. No 
one could be better equipped than Mrs. Christie to 
give instruction in this fascinating art. In the intro- 
ductory chapter she says: ‘“‘A good way for a 
beginner to commence the study of stitching, de- 
signing and drawing, is to plan and work a sampler. 
Usually the aim of a sampler is to be useful for after 
reference. The elements of which it is composed 
should be arranged with sufficient order and design 
to make it pleasing to look upon, to be an object 
worthy to be framed and hung upon a wall. From 
the useful point of view it can be a record of stitches 
and ways of using them. This is accomplished by 
working rows of stitches in line, which, in a panel 
below, can be applied to suitable objects such as 
birds, flower sprigs or geometrical figures. The 
sampler should also be a record of patterns and 
color schemes; fragments of these may be a sufficient 
reminder. It can contain a motley collection of use- 
ful elements gleaned from many sources. An alpha- 
bet should have a place upon it, for sometimes verses 
have to be worked or linen needs to be marked. A 
sampler is more individual and attractive if it 
reflects the personal taste of the worker, who should 
be the one vo decide what is to be put upon it. It 
may be the sea and ships, soldiers, guns and aero- 
planes, birds, butterflies and flowers, animals, knots, 
shields of arms, the present fashion in dress, or pass- 
ing events, or perhaps it will picture a story.”’ 

From samplers she passes on to flat stitches, 
looped stitches, chained stitches, knotted stitches, 
composite stitches, canvas stitches, drawn fabric 
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‘Strathmore helps me get the effect 
I strive for.”’ 


HERE IS A SYMPATHETIC SURFACE 
FOR TEMPERAMENTAL PENS . 


When your pen firse touches the surface of 
Scrathmore No. 73 you know chat you have 
discovered a way to improve black and whire 
work. Famous illustrators use No. 73 because 
its smoothness is unexcelled...and prefer 3-ply 
because it is substantial. Its surface may be 
rubbed or scratched and still leave a fresh area 
to work upon. It is sympathetic to your 
efforts...and because of economy features, 
practical to use. For a medium surface, try 
No. 63. Test these papers yourself. You will 
find sheets of them in che sample book of 
Strathmore Artists’ Papers and Boards. Write 


STRATHMORE PAPER CompaANyY 
Dept. s c-6, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


“PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 


STRATHMORE 
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eee ‘. same creative 
spirit that urges the true artist 
to give of the best that is in 
him inspires the craftsmen who 
make Whatman Drawing 
Papers. Asaresult, these gen- 
uine, hand-made papers are 
the first choice of artists who 
shun mediocrity. Hot pressed, 
cold pressed or rough surface, 
they accentuate individual 
technic and somehow seem to 
lend inspiration to pen and 
pencil. Six cents postage 
brings you samples. 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., Inc. 
7-11 Spruce Street, New York City 














The Pond 


Summer Time 


brings Summer School to some 
and others say, “It’s not too 
early to make plans for fall.” 


For Art Study you need Practical Pictures.. 
1. Inexpensive—1 Mc. each in Black and White 
4c. each for those in Color 
. Medium size—standard at 5% x 8 inches 
3. Easy to handle—paste in notebook 
box as reference 


. Our free catalogue lists everything 
Painting, Scu ptur 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
11 Boyd Street 


Newton, Mass. 





stitches, insertion, couching, laid work, and every 
detail of each variety of stitches. The plates, mostly 
representing the work of the author or done under 
her personal direction, are remarkably fine and the 
figures in the text fully illustrate the various prob- 
lems. The frontispiece, done in colors, is particularly 
beautiful. It represents A Persian Flower Garden, 
in cross stitch on hand-made linen; paths in single 
faggot stitch, water in wave stitch filling; arches in 
chequer stitch filling; blue margin in double stitch 
filling. 


CaTALOG OF THE THEATRE. Publishers, Cleon 
Throckmorton, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


The unique character of this publication places it 
in a class apart from the more ordinary catalog. 
With the gradual decentralization of the American 
theatre, there have sprung up local producing groups 
in every city and many smaller communities. The 
play itself seems to have furnished less difficulty 
than a successful background for its presentation. 
Every one has a certain ability to act; but all are not 
endowed with a mechanical instinct. Recognizing 
this limitation and the growing need of ‘‘ready-to- 
wear’ stage settings, Cleon Throckmorton has come 
to the rescue with units for completely furnishing the 
stage for the production of any piece, amateur or 
highly professional. And this catalog not only 
describes, illustrates, and prices all these hundreds of 
units, but gives much information of the greatest 
help to those who would reduce worry to a minimum 
and elevate the mechanics of the play to a high 
plane. 





METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
COLORPRINTS 


AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
Write for illustrated circular 
No. 13. Three Rabbits 
Attributed to Kung Chi, Chinese 
Price $5.00 
THE METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 
New York, N. Y. 








Fancy Leathers Vo Gas 


A 5-cent stamp brings you samples. 


Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure 


LACING AND LACING PUNCHES 
TOOLS AND DESIGNS 
SNAP FASTENERS TO MATCH LEATHERS 
SPHINX PASTE 


W. A. HALL, 250 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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